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Activities of the Office 


of Veterans’ Services 
FLoyp T. GoopiER* 


Public Laws 16 and 346 as passed by 
the 78th Congress and later amended 
made every school of higher education 
in the United States a veritable mecca 
for war veterans. The laws evidenced 
that, for the first time in history, a 
nation was recognizing the years lost 
to war by youth as far as education is 
concerned and was seriously attempting 
to make good that loss. Further, the 


financial benefits which the laws set up 


meant that higher education was avail- 
able for thousands of young men and 
women who under normal conditions 
could not have met the prevailing costs 
of college and university training. 

Necessarily there are many details 
of the laws which must be understood 
and complied with both by the colleges 
involved and by the veterans taking 
advantage of the laws. Anyone who 
has had experience with governmental 
agencies knows something of the min- 
utiae of governmental regulations. 
Although these regulations are fre- 
quently referred to as unnecessary “red 
tape,” it is probably true that most are 
important; certainly it is true that all 
must be observed to the letter if har- 
monious relations with the government 
are to be maintained. 

This office makes every effort to keep 
accurately informed regarding the serv- 
ices available to veterans attending 
Illinois State Normal University. Much 


*Director of Integration 


of the business is conducted through 
correspondence. Some of this deals 
with letters of eligibility and entitle- 
ment. Every veteran must have such a 
letter, but the method of securing it 
changes from time to time. Each year 
each veteran is entitled to thirty days 
of absence for which subsistence may 
be received. This fact indicates, then, 
that each full day of absence from 
University classes must be reported. 
The student deans have cooperated by 
reporting to this office absences of 
veterans. 

Each veteran is entitled to tuition 
expenses and necessary education sup- 
plies not to exceed five hundred dollars 
per regular school year. Instructions 
from the Veterans’ Administration are 
explicit in this matter. Only those sup- 
plies may be furnished a veteran which 
non-veterans in the same classes are 
obliged by the instructors to provide 
at individual expense. Since the pay for 
these supplies from the federal govern- 
ment will be delayed from six to twelve 
months, this office must ascertain in 
advance what business houses are will- 
ing to furnish the supplies. Some firms 
absolutely refuse all such business. 
Most of the supplies here have been 
purchased from the Co-Op in Normal 
and W. B. Read & Company, Bloom- 
ington. Each order is made out in trip- 
licate. One is kept in this office and 
used as a check when one of the other 
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two is returned by the firm where the 
purchase was made. 

Other correspondence is necessary to 
inquire why subsistence checks are late, 
to inform the Veterans’ Administration 
when a veteran interrupts his training 
or returns to the University after an 
absence, to request additional supplies, 
to answer questions about veterans, to 
give information to veterans who are 
considering attendance at this Univer- 
sity, and to furnish information about 
the University to numerous testing and 
advisement centers throughout the 
United States. 

The office must be scrupulously exact 
in the matter of records. The educa- 
tional status of each veteran present 
and future depends upon these records. 
The office must be able to state defin- 
itely the time when a veteran entered 
the University, the length of time he 
attended, the load carried, any change 
in the number of courses being taken, 
absences, grades earned, supplies fur- 
nished, and amount of schooling gran- 
ted under the certificate of eligibility. 
Before long the office will be under the 
necessity of informing veterans when 
their time under the G. I. Bill is ex- 
hausted. The office never knows when 
inspectors from the Veteraus’ Admin- 
istration will appear to check all rec- 
ords of requisitions, semester hours 
carried, credits earned, and other per- 
tinent data. 

The office also serves as a general 
liaison agency between the Veterans’ 
Administration and the students under 
Public Laws 16 and 346. General reg- 
ulations are considerably modified 
more or less frequently. New pro- 


cedures are developed and generally 
put into effect as soon as announced. 
Frequently, important notices are re- 
ceived from the offices of the Veterans’ 
Administration at Washington, Chi- 
cago, or Peoria. These need to be pub- 
licized at once. Bulletin boards, the 
columns of the Vidette, assembly 
notices, and occasionally notices to in- 
structors are utilized in these situations. 

Illinois State Normal University has 
been very fortunate in the cooperation 
it has received and is receiving from 
public veteran administration officers 
in this locality. The personnel of the 
advisement and testing center on West 
Mulberry Street have furnished valu- 
able information to this office and are 
always ready to serve any veteran. The 
federal office on North Main Street, 
Bloomington, has answered many ques- 
tions. The sub-regional office at 
Peoria has kept in close touch with this 
University and has given valuable as- 
sistance. Mr. Bair, Training Officer 
working out from the Peoria office, 
spends several days a month on campus 
conferring with this office and with 
veterans. His attitude of friendliness 
and helpfulness is much appreciated. 
The state office in the Illinois Hotel 
building, Bloomington, has helped to 
explain state benefits, including the 
state bonus for which applications are 
now being prepared. Grant Coning- 
ham from the Bloomington office has 
been giving one day a week to counsel- 
ing students attending the University. 
He has brought important matters from 
the state office to the attention of 
veterans and other interested persons 
on the campus. 
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Housing for Veterans 


R. H. Linkins* 


In preparation for an increased at- 
tendance at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity with the opening of the fall 
semester, 1946, the University began 
planning during the previous spring 
and summer for additional housing. 

The Administration was able to ob- 
tain through the federal government a 
housing project sufficient to accommo- 
date ninety-six single men in dormi- 
tories and eighty-five families in one- 
bedroom or two-bedroom apartments. 
It was hoped that this project would be 
completed in June, 1946, but because 
of unavoidable delays the project was 
not completed until April, 1947. How- 
ever, as portions of the project were 
finished, single veterans moved into the 
dormitories and veterans with families 
into the apartments. 

Mrs. C. F. Malmberg was appointed 
Director of Housing for the University. 
Through her efforts and with the assis- 
tance of a special housing committee 
appointed by President Fairchild, an 
intensive campaign to secure additional 
living quarters for single veterans and 
for those with families was carried 
through. The aid of the Normal Opti- 
mists Club was solicited in connection 
with the housing project. A well-or- 
ganized campaign of publicity and 
house-to-house visitation was formu- 
lated and carried through, with the 
result that many additional living ac- 


*Dean of Men 


commodations of various types were 
added to the housing list of the Uni- 
versity. Arrangements were made for 
the University to sponsor the rental of 
an apartment at 1061/, East Beaufort 
Street in Normal to house sixteen boys. 

The University decided, however, 
that before it secured help in providing 
homes for students in the community, 
it should increase in all ways possible 
the housing space on the campus. Be- 
cause of the delay in the completion 
of the federal housing program, the 
University equipped the high school 
gymnasium in Cook Hall for a dor- 
mitory to house, until the federal hous- 
ing project could be completed, some. 
seventy returned veterans planning to 
enter the University during the fall 
semester. After a careful survey of 
Fell Hall, it was found that arrange- 
ments could be made to accommodate 
fifty additional women. The basement 
of Smith Hall was remodelled to house 
ten more men in quarters which had 
not been used previously. The accom- 
modations on the second and third 
floors of this dormitory were increased 
to care for forty-two men. 

Since the residence of Dr. E. M. R. 
Lamkey, 507 South University, had 
been purchased by the University to 
provide a part of the area for the Uni- 
versity expansion program, the second 
floor of this house was converted into 
a dormitory to house eleven men. 

With the completion of the first por- 
tion of the federal housing program, 
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the men in Cook Hall moved January 
6, 1947, into this section of the dor- 
mitories and apartments provided by 
the project. In the late spring all of 
the federal buildings were completed. 

Representatives of the residents of 
the federal project met, drew up a con- 
stitution for the village, decided on a 
mayor-commissioner form.of govern- 
ment, later elected a mayor and com- 
missioners to the council, and are carry- 
ing on the activities of the village in a 
business-like manner. Dr. Harry Love- 
lass of the University faculty lives in 
the village and is functioning as coun- 
selor for this group. Through popular 
vote of the residents of the project the 
village has been christened ‘Cardinal 
Court." One picnic has been held, 


which all members of the village were 


urged to attend in order to become 
better acquainted with one another and 
to meet faculty guests who had been 
especially invited. 

Even though the housing problem 
for veterans has been serious and dis- 
turbing, the problem of housing other 
students including those registered for 
gtaduate study has been equally per- 
plexing. Through the offices of the 
Director of Housing, the Dean of Wo- 
men, and the Dean of Men, every effort 
is being made to continue the satisfac- 
tory housing now available to students 
and faculty. Constant effort is being 
put forth by these offices to add to the 
housing list additional and better ac- 
commodations for the University com- 
munity. 
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Federal Classroom Buildings 
and Surplus Equipment 


LEsLiE A. 


With the successful termination of 
World War II and the subsequent en- 
rollment in the University of a large 
number of veterans, it became apparent 
that the regular classrooms and shops 
were insufficient to take care of all 
those planning to become teachers. This 
spring the Federal Works Agency, at 
the request of the National Education 
Association, granted to the University 
14,401 square feet of floor space to be 
used for classrooms and shops. Of this 
amount, 6,966 square feet were as- 
signed to be used for classroom pur- 
poses, 2,860 square feet for a music 
building, and 4,575 square feet for an 
Industrial Arts building. 

In order that the best use could be 
made of the space allotted to class- 
rooms, six small one-story buildings 
were assigned to the University. 
These buildings, which were 
cated at the Sangamon Ordinance 
Plant at Illiopolis, were used there 
for ammunition storage. The build- 
ings, all identical and measuring 
43 by 27 feet, are now being erected on 
the campus. Three are being built im- 
mediately west of the gymnasium in the 
space between the gymnasium and the 
parking lot; three will be built north 
of the gymnasium between that build- 
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ing and Fell Hall. The size of each is 
such that two will be used for large 
classrooms without building partitions 
in them. Each of these rooms will 
accommodate approximately ninety stu- 
dents at a time. Three of the buildings 
will be divided into classrooms of equal 
size. These rooms will have a seating 
capacity of about thirty-five persons. 
The sixth building will be partitioned 
so that it will house one classroom 
and five offices. This classroom will 
likewise accommodate thirty-five peo- 
ple without crowding. 

When completed, the buildings will 
have a siding of grey asbestos shingles 
and will be heated by the University 
power plant. They will have enough 
windows in them to insure sufficient 
natural light and, of course, are to be 
electrically lighted. The inside walls 
of each room will be finished and insu- 
lated by the use of pressed wood. The 
floors are to be wooden. The equip- 
ment to be used in each building will 
be supplied by the Federal Works 
Agency. Much of this material has 
already been delivered to the campus. 

It is now planned to start using these 
buildings at the beginning of the regu- 
lar Summer Session, June 30. Classes 
in the Departments of Music and 
Speech have already been assigned to 
some of them. 

Another building, a large one-story 
structure, has been assigned to the Mu- 
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sic Department. This building, which 
is 114 feet long and 25 feet wide, will 
be located north of Fell Hall and be- 
tween this building and Cook Hall. It 
is being moved to the campus from 
Camp Grant, where it served as a mess 
hall. This building is to be partitioned 
into three parts. One room, approxi- 
mately one-half of the building, is to be 
used as a rehearsal hall for the large 
organizations such as the band and 
orchestra. At the other end of the 
building, a smaller room is to be loca- 
ted. This room will be used as a choral 
rehearsal room and classroom. Between 
these two rooms will be a large room, 
part of which is to be partitioned into 
small practice rooms. The other part 
is to be used as a service room and a 
repair shop. 

The interior walls of the building are 
to be finished with pressed wood and 
will be made sound proof. Windows 
will provide an abundance of natural 
light, which will be supplemented by 
the use of electricity. Heat is to be ob- 
tained from the University heating 
plant. The outside of the building is 
to be finished with drop siding painted 
white. 

Two buildings have been assigned 
to the Industrial Arts Department. 
These buildings, 90 feet by 25 feet, 
were located at Camp Grant, where 
one was used as a headquarters build- 
ing and the other as a storage build- 
ing. These structures are to be located 
immediately south of the heating plant 
and west of the Industrial Arts Build- 
ing. They are to be so arranged that 


they will be placed adjacent to each 
other. The intervening wall will be 
removed to make an available space of 
90 by 50 feet. This area will have 
only a few roof supports in it. A 
classroom equipped for moving pictures 
is to be built at one end of the build- 
ing; several offices are to be located at 
the other end. 


Since this structure is to be used as 
a machine shop, it will be necessary to 
have the floor constructed of thick re- 
enforced concrete. The outside walls 
will be of drop siding painted white. 
Heat is to be obtained from the heating 
plant. However, this building, as well 
as the Music Building, will not be 
ready until autumn. 


Every department of the University 
has benefited by the acquisition of sur- 
plus equipment from the federal gov- 
ernment. The University has received 
equipment under the donation plan and 
the plan whereby it has to pay a per 
cent (usually 5 or 40) of the used 
value of the materials declared surplus 
and made available for distribution. 

A few of the University areas that 
have benefited by the acquisition of 
surplus equipment are as follows: 

1. Office: The usual type of office 
equipment has been received, such 
as desks, tables, and chairs. Even 
some of the more scarce articles, 
as, for example, typewriters and 
adding machines, were obtained 
by paying forty per cent of their 
used value. When the O.P.A. 


offices closed at Paxton, Ottawa, 
and Pontiac, the University ac- 
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quired all of the equipment from 
these offices. Office equipment 
has also been received from many 
other sources. 

2. Classroom: Many tables, chairs, 
portable blackboards, and desks 
have been received and placed in 
classrooms. 

3. Laboratories: Equipment for the 
laboratories has been received in 
relatively large amounts. This is 
particularly true for the chemis- 
try laboratories in the form of 
glassware, and for the physics lab- 
oratories in the form of electronic 
equipment. 

4. Industrial Arts: Thousands of 
dollars’ worth of machines have 
been obtained for the Industrial 

~ Arts Department, many of them 
by donation. Most of the ma- 
chines are for metal working but 
some are to be used for wood 
shaping. 

A large amount of equipment has 

also been certified to the University for 


the Farm, Cafeteria, Health and Physi- 
cal Education Department, Print Shop, 
Health Services, and other areas; but 
as yet it has not been declared surplus. 
This equipment runs from tractors and 
linotypes to boxing gloves and cooking 
utensils. 

Essentially all of the equipment 
needed in the new federal classroom 
housing and shops will be supplied to 
the University at a nominal cost or at 
no cost. This arrangement will make 
it possible to use the new buildings 
without encountering the usual short- 
ages in equipment. 

The federal government, in making 
classroom housing and equipment avail- 
able to Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, has given to the school materials 
that could not have been obtained in 
any other manner. It has thus made 
it possible for the University to con- 
tinue, in a highly satisfactory manner, 
the education of teachers without forc- 
ing them to encounter the usual short- 
ages of classroom space and equipment. 
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Testing Services for Veterans 


Harry D. Love.ass* 


The Illinois State Normal University 
Guidance Center began its service to 
veterans in May, 1945. Since then 
University personnel and Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration representatives have of- 
fered occupational counseling daily to 
veterans desiring it. 

To obtain such service, a veteran liv- 
ing in this area makes application to 
the Regional Office of the Veterans’ 
Administration. The Regional Office 
then sends his case file to the Normal 
Guidance Center, which arranges an 
interview with him. 

During this interview, a counselor 
secures from the veteran information 
concerning his educational history, his 
work experience, his likes and dislikes, 
the socio-economic status of his fam- 
ily, and other information pertinent 
to the better understanding of the in- 
dividual. Next, the veteran takes a 
battery of tests. The results of these 
tests give an indication of his interests, 
abilities, and aptitudes. The counselot 
and the veteran then work out together 
a tentative employment objective. 

The Veterans’ Administration advis- 
er stationed at the Guidance Center 
passes upon the appropriateness of the 
objective. If the veteran desires train- 
ing under Public Law 16 (vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled veterans) and 
the Veterans’ Administration adviser is 
satisfied that the veteran has a fair 


*Assistant Professor of Psychology 


chance of success in the contemplated 
training, the adviser fills out the neces- 
sary application forms and forwards 
them to the Sub-Regional Office. The 
Veterans’ Administration training off- 
cer then aids the veteran to secure a 
place to train. This training may be 
on the job or it may be academic in 
high school, college, or private insti- 
tution. If the veteran wishes to secure 
his training under Public Law 346 (G. 
I. Bill), he personally makes the neces- 
sary arrangements with the institution 
Or person giving the training. He may 
follow any course of his choice even 
though the Veterans’ Administration 
adviser disapproves of it. 

Up to April 1, 1947, the University 
Guidance Center handled a total of 
797 cases. Of this number, 559 were 
counseled by University personnel. The 
remainder were largely those processed 
without letters of authorization from 
the Regional Office. Therefore, they 
could not be legally assigned to anyone 
except the Veterans’ Administration. 
Harry D. Lovelass was full-time Uni- 
versity counselor from February 15, 
1946, to January 28, 1947. Lowell 
Walter has served as full-time counse- 
lor since that date. Other members of 
the University faculty have served as 
part-time counselors. 

It is possible to obtain a more ac- 
curate picture of how the center oper- 
ates when a typical case is viewed. 
James came to the center for 
counseling. He was interviewed, tested, 
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and re-interviewed by the counselor. 
His score on the Kuder Preference 


Record indicated that his interest in 
computational and clerical activities 
was high and that his interest in me- 
chanical activities was average. The re- 
sults of the Otis Higher Test, Form A, 
indicated his ability was superior. The 
O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test 
ranked him as above average in me- 
chanical aptitude. The Minnesota Vo- 
cational Test for Clerical Workers 
indicated that his clerical aptitude 
was high. The American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination 
for college freshman signified that he 
would be very successful in college. 
James, working cooperatively with the 
counselor, chose the employment ob- 
jective of accountant. The Veterans’ 
Administration adviser approved his 
application for training toward that 
objective under Public Law 16 for three 
reasons: James’s disability made it im- 
possible for him to return to his former 
job; he was a high school graduate; 
the tests indicated that he had a good 
chance for success in college work and 
in the accountancy occupation after 
graduation. 


Another typical case is that of John 
, who also came to the center for 
counseling. He was interviewed, tested, 
and re-interviewed by the counselor. 
His score on the Kuder Preference Re- 
cord disclosed that his interest in mech- 


anical activities was extremely high 
and that his interest in literary activities 
was very low. The results of the Otis 
Higher Test, Form A, indicated that 


his ability was average. The O'Rourke 
Mechanical Aptitude Test ranked him 
as very superior in mechanical aptitude. 
The American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination for college 
freshmen intimated that he would find 
college work very difficult. John, work- 
ing with the counselor, chose auto- 
mobile mechanics as his employment 
objective and decided not to attempt 
the college engineering course. Because 
John had no disability, it was necessary 
for him to secure his on-the-job train- 
ing under Public Law 346. Although 
under this law his approval was not 
required, the Veterans’ Administration 
adviser did concur with John’s choice 
of employment objective. It was John’s 
problem to find an approved company 
where on-the-job training in automo- 
bile mechanics could be secured. 


Other cases are resolved in a variety 
of ways. Some veterans, after being 
counseled, decide to apply for on-the- 
job training in various fields; some 
enter business colleges; some enter 
teachers colleges; some are unable to 
make up their minds and so postpone 
the decision until another day. 


The Illinois State Normal University 
Guidance Center is only one of the 
many departments of the University 
rendering service to the returned vet- 
eran. The presence of this Center 
on the campus has made the members 
of the student body “guidance con- 
scious.”’ Faculty members of the De- 
partment of Education and Psychology 
are also offering counseling service to 


many non-veteran students. 
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Adjustments in Programs 


C. A. DEYouNG* 


Among the adjustments that have 
been made in scheduling programs for 
military and ex-military personnel were 
the changes in the calendar during the 
two years the Navy V-12 was on the 
campus. From the traditional semester 
plan in use at Illinois State Normal 
University since 1935, a trimester sys- 
tem was instituted whereby the school 
year was divided into three so-called 
semesters of sixteen weeks each. Al- 
though it was difficult to arrange par- 
allel schedules on the semester, inter- 
session, and summer session on the 
one hand for civilians, and also a tri- 
mester plan for the midshipmen, the 
faculty cooperated readily during the 
double-track plan. 

Since the termination of the War, 
many veterans have appreciated hav- 
ing an intersession and summer session 
for the purpose of accelerating their 
work. The three-week intersession and 
the eight-week summer session permit- 
ted many veterans to secure twelve 
additional weeks of work and sub- 


*Dean of the University 


sistence allowance. Extra courses and 
sections were added to the summer 
offerings. During a three-year period, 
this program has enabled veterans to 
obtain during summers the equivalent 
of thirty-six weeks, or two full semes- 
ters of work. 

A further adjustment was made in 
the spring of 1946, when a mid-sem- 
ester schedule was prepared for vet- 
erans who could not enter at the be- 
ginning of the second semester. Sev- 
eral courses were offered and these 
were taken double-time by the student. 
The student taking two three-semester 
hour courses for the nine weeks thus 
had the equivalent of twelve semester 
hours. 

Many veterans were permitted to 
enter late or to resume classes at the 
approximate place in the semester they 
were when called into service. Faculty 
members gladly helped students to 
make up back work. 

These are but a few of the adminis- 
trative adjustments that have been made 
in programming to make the educa- 
tional facilities of Illinois State Normal 
University available for veterans. 
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Credit for War Service 


BRENNEMAN* 


Modern warfare requires a great deal 
of physical and educational prepara- 
tion, and, consequently, it is closely re- 
lated to institutions of learning. After 
the close of World War I, authorities 
in high schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities did what they could in making 
fair evaluations of the educational ex- 
periences of men in military services. 
As might be expected, there was little 
uniformity in what was done. Some 
schools were probably too conservative 
and did not allow enough credit. 
Others were, no doubt, too generous 
and gave more than should have been 
given. It was also extremely difficult 
to determine how the credit given 
should be applied in the curriculum in 
which the student was registered. 

In World War II, colleges and uni- 
versities were even more important in 
that they played a double role in their 
relationship to the war effort. They 
helped in the training programs as 
well as in accepting the returning per- 
sonnel upon discharge from active 
duty. In the training program, the 
school (1) might provide the facilities 
without providing faculty or giving 
credit, (2) might provide facilities and 
faculty without having the student re- 
gister or receive credit, or (3) might 
provide facilities, faculty, and a college 
program for which credit might be 


*Director of Admissions and Regis- 
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given. Upon the student's return from 
military service, the school was asked 
to determine his place in his educa- 
tional life. He might need to com- 
plete some work in high school or he 
might be ready to begin or continue 
his higher education. 

Early in World War II, military 
authorities and educators realized that 
attention should be given to the rela- 
tionship of education to war. It was 
agreed that (1) through education fu- 
ture wars might be avoided, (2) edu- 
cational institutions might take a great 
part in preparation for war, and (3) 
many of the educational experiences 
in the training of men and women for 
active duty might be evaluated in terms 
of academic credit. Very early in this 
War, the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars at their annual meet- 
ing passed a resolution requesting the 
American Council on Education to set 
up some method for evaluating edu- 
cational programs and experiences so 
that a guide in the form of recom- 
mendations as to what credit might 
fairly be allowed would be available to 
institutions of learning. Other edu- 
cational groups took similar action. 

The American Council on Education 
had early recognized the need of aid- 
ing veterans to make effective readjust- 
ments to schools and colleges. A 
committee was appointed by the Coun- 
cil to evaluate military programs in 
terms of educational experiences. The 
first edition of their recommendations 
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was published in August, 1944, and 
was entitled A Guide to the Evaluation 
of Educational Experiences in the 
Armed Services. \t was a loose-leaf 
edition, which might be brought up 
to date from time to time whenever 
supplementary material was available. 
Although the Guide provided recom- 
mendations, it remained the respon- 
sibility of the educational institutions 
to make the official evaluations. The 
recommendations contained in the 
Guide have been gratefully accepted 
and have resulted in much fairer evalu- 
ations and much less confusion than 
was true after World War I. 

The educational experiences were of 
two mjaor types. One included the 
formal learning experiences involved in 
(1) the service training programs con- 
ducted by the different branches of the 
armed forces; (2) the specialized train- 
ing programs such as Army Specialized 
Training, Navy V-12, etc.; (3) the 
correspondence courses and various 
tpyes of group instruction offered by 
the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute and other educational agencies 
within the armed forces; and (4) class 
instruction offered by the Army Edu- 
cation Program. The other type con- 
sisted of informal learning experiences 
including direct observation, education- 
al experiences, and self-directed study 
incidental to military service. 

The committee preparing the Guide 
was chiefly concerned with the formal 
training programs in all services but 
did not include the programs that 
would be covered on regular college 
transcripts. Recommendations were 
made in terms of credit for high 


schools, terminal junior colleges, and 
four-year colleges and universities. 

Upon discharge from active duty vet- 
erans were given, by the branch in 
which they had served, a record of 
their military experiences including 
those of an educational nature. By 
Presenting copies of these discharge 
papers, veterans could receive from 
school authorities evaluations of such 
experiences. 

At Illinois State Normal University, 
a record of these evaluations has been 
kept, and to date about five hundred 
and fifty different veterans have been 
given college credit for educational 
experiences while in military service. 
This does not include additional cases 
where credit was accepted in transfer 
on regular college programs, including 
such programs as Navy V-12, Army 
Specialized Training, College Training 
Detachment, and Meteorology. Credits 
given on the United States Armed 
Forces Institute courses and on College 
General Education Development Tests 
were also in addition. More than three 
hundred veterans have not asked for 
such credit since they probably had 
been previously informed that it could 
not be applied toward their specific 
graduation requirements. 

Seven semester hours credit for basic 
or boot training constituted the great 
majority of cases. These credits were 
used for required courses in recrea- 
tional activities and hygiene. Total 
amounts of credit per person varied 
from two semester hours to a year of 
college credit. 

In quite a number of cases, credits 
which were given could not be applied 
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toward graduation since they were not 
the equivalent of remaining specific 
requirements. However, whenever re- 
quested by the veteran, such credits 
were recorded since they might prove 
beneficial at some later date. 

During the War, the writer in com- 
mon with many others in similar posi- 
tions, was warned that her task of 
evaluating credits would be an unhappy 
one, that veterans would be dissatisfied 


with what could be done for them, and 
that they would expect “the world with 
a fence around it.” Quite to the con- 
trary, her association with the veterans 
has been a very happy one, in which 
the men and women were very under- 
standing of limitations and very appre- 
ciative of what could be done for them. 
All in all, the giving of credit for war 
service after World War II has been 
much more fairly and_ satisfactorily 
done than was true after World War I. 
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The Golden Eagle 


Its History 


GEORGE Moore* 


Although the real meaning of the 
Golden Eagle can be obtained only 
from actions and activities on the cam- 
pus of Illinois State Normal University, 
a brief history of the local organization 
may make the purposes and values of 
the organization clearer. 

The real beginning of the Golden 
Eagle was in 1944, when the first vet- 
erans of World War II returned to the 
campus. Gradually more and more re- 
turned. By the spring of 1945, there 
were eleven veterans in school, two 
women and nine men. Of this group, 
four who had never attended a college 
or university found it a little hard to 
become acclimated to the new sur- 
roundings after spending two to four 
years in the service of the United States 
Armed Forces. One day, as several 
veterans were talking over a problem 
on the steps of Old Main, the question 
came up as to the possibility of organ- 
izing a club or unit of some kind to 
help future veterans accustom them- 
selves to college and the new way of 
living. 

During the summer of 1945, a meet- 
ing of all veterans, both students and 
faculty, was called in conjunction with 
the Governmental Relations Committee 
to discuss the possibilities of such an 
organization. At this meeting, a com- 


*First President 


mittee of five people was chosen to 
find out what was being done of this 
nature at other schools throughout the 
United States. There were four stu- 
dents and one faculty member on this 
committee. 

Through this investigation, consid- 
erable helpful material was secured. 
First, it was found that the National! 
Organization had been set up in sev- 
eral different colleges throughout the 
United States for the main purpose of 
securing legislative action in congress 
for the benefit of the veterans’ groups. 
Second, it was learned that there were 
state organizations in different colleges 
of Illinois mainly for the purpose of 
securing action in the State Legislature. 
Third, it was ascertained that there 
were individual or local units being 
organized for the general benefit of 
veterans in the college itself. There 
were several universities that used this 
plan, including the University of IIli- 
nois and the University of Minnesota. 

At a later meeting, the committee 
presented the information obtained. 
The final decision of the group was to 
keep the proposed organization on 
the local basis with the possibility that 
at any future date, with the consent of 
the organization, the Golden Eagle 
here could join a state or even a nation- 
al organization. 

The next thing to become a reality 
was the constitution, which was set 
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up by the original committee and was 
approved by the organization and by 
school authorities. The objectives of 
the organization are to foster fraternal, 
patriotic, and educational spirit. The 
organization seeks to preserve and 
strengthen comradeship among its 
members in order to assist them in mat- 
ters of optimal rehabilitation into civi- 


Its Activities 


lian life; to observe the democratic 
principles of liberty and equality of 
human personality; to promote the in- 
terest, ideals, and advancement of 
Illinois State Normal University; and 
to maintain allegiance to the Govern- 


ment of the United States of America 
and fidelity to its constitution and laws. 


ART FRIESE* 


Since the first day of its organization, 
the Golden Eagle has been busy with 
numerous questions and problems, but 
at the present time this number is ra- 
pidly decreasing. This fact is not due 
to a smaller number of veterans but to 
the increased efficiency of the various 
agencies. 

The two greatest problems confront- 
ing the organization during the past 
year were the problems of housing and 
subsistence allowance. The latter 
caused the greatest alarm because the 
larger percentage of the returning vet- 
erans were depending upon it entirely 
to resume their education. It was not 
at all unusual for a veteran to be in 
school six or eight months before re- 
ceiving his first check. Many had to 
borrow money from parents, relatives, 
the student loan fund of the University, 
or other sources in order to remain in 
college. The fact that they did remain 
was due largely to the courage, deter- 
mination, and will power of these 
people to obtain an education. This 


*Incumbent President 


difficulty has finally straightened itself 
out so that at the present time very 
few, if any, are in arrears with their 
monthly checks. 

The housing shortage presented a 
greater problem to the married vet- 
erans than to the unmarried ones. Since 
last September when the housing units 
were expected to be completed and 
ready for occupancy, the anxious hus- 
bands and fathers solicited the help of 
the Golden Eagle Organization in se- 
curing information concerning the com- 
pletion of the housing units. The 
administration generously cooperated 
and did all it could in speeding up the 
completion of the project. At this time 
all the apartments are finished and oc- 
cupied and the veterans seem satisfied 
and contented in their new homes. 

Although these major problems have 
been settled, the organization has not 
outlived its usefulness. There are in- 
numerable small problems presenting 
themselves constantly that have to be 
coped with and settled. As long as 
there are veterans on the campus, there 
will be need of the organization to 
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help foster their needs and interests. 

Undoubtedly this past year will re- 
present the year of highest enrollment 
of veterans at Illinois State Normal 
University. Although the war was over 
in 1945 and the service men and wo- 
men were getting their discharges, 
there was not a sudden rush of these 
veterans back to school. They took a 
much-needed vacation and then en- 
rolled for the fall term last September. 
It was indeed a welcome sight to see so 
many men on the campus again. 

The Golden Eagle monthly meetings 
were well attended by the veterans who 
sought aid, information, or social di- 
version from their rather unfamiliar 
academic routine. Each meeting con- 
cluded with a social program with food, 
dancing, or motion pictures. It also 
provided an opportunity for the ex- 
G.l.’s to get together and exchange 
stories about their war-time adventures 
and travels. Regularly Floyd T. 
Goodier, the Director of Veterans’ Ser- 
vices at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, attended the meetings and en- 
lightened the members on present 
problems and difficulties. He also gave 
the veterans added information on 
changes and present trends in veterans’ 
legislation. 

The Golden Eagle is organized on a 
year-round basis because of the large 
enrollment of veterans throughout the 
entire year. Contrary to the pre-war 


custom, when all students took their 
three months of summer vacation, the 
veterans have abandoned that tradition 
and are attending school the year round 
in an earnest endeavor to complete their 
education as soon as possible. The elec- 
tion of officers is held in the spring just 
prior to the end of the regular session 
so that the newly elected officers may 
be on hand during the summer months 
to manage the business of the Organi- 
zation and to provide social activities 
for the veterans and their wives. 


There is a definite need for the 
Golden Eagle Organization on the cam- 
pus and from all indications it will 
stay in existence as long as there are any 
veterans enrolled in the University. it 
is probable that the membership will 
decrease with each succeeding year be- 
cause of the termination of educational 
opportunities and privileges to service- 
men now enlisting in the service. As 
long as there are a few here, however, 
who need an organization to conduct 
their affairs as a unit, the Golden Eagle 
will stay in existence. Under the eff- 
cient sponsorship of J. Cogdal, an ex- 
G.I. of World War I, and the willing 
cooperation of the administration, the 
organization will continue to operate 
in the interest of the returning veterans 
and assist them in every way possible to 
secure an education at Illinois State 
Normal University. 
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The Placement of Veterans 


J. W. CarrINGTON* 


It is a joy to placement men to work 
with veterans. They want positions. 
They know the kind of position they 
want. They are reasonable in their de- 
mands. They are prompt in filing 
papers and keeping them up-to-date. 

On the counter in the outer office 
of the Bureau of Appointments at IIli- 
nois State Normal University a large 
book listing all the vacancies reported 
to the Bureau is placed. Any student 
or any alumnus interested in securing 
a position or in changing positions 
in order to secure financial and profes- 
sional advancement is encouraged to 
look over this list of vacancies. It is 
the veterans who watch this list of 
vacancies and wear the paint off the 
edge of the top of the counter. They 
are looking after themselves and are 
very cooperative with the personnel 
of the Bureau. 

These men are older than the ordin- 
ary graduate and they feel that they 
have lost two or three years of valuable 
time in getting established in the teach- 
ing profession. Many are married and 
are eager to get settled and to establish 
permanent homes. With them, life 
is earnest and time is precious. 

Most of the men in the classes of 
1946 and 1947 were veterans. Those 
who have taught have given a good 
account of themselves. As far as the 


*Director of the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments 


records in the Bureau show and any 
of the personnel in the office know, 
everyone has brought credit to the Bur- 
eau, to the University, and to the school 
in which they serve. 

As far as the Director of the Bur- 
eau can determine, the fact that they 
have been in service is neither a handi- 
cap nor an asset from the standpoint 
of securing a position. Their maturity, 
sincerity in wanting a position, desire 
to be successful teachers, and earnest- 
ness in wanting to start their profes- 
sional work have been a distinct advan- 
tage to them in securing a position and 
in helping the Bureau in presenting 
them favorably to employing officers. 

For at least two more years the ma- 
jority of men who will be graduated 
will be veterans. The Bureau antici- 
pates no difficulty in helping them 
secure positions. There seems to be 
no end in sight when there will be 
enough men to meet the demand in 
elementary schools. These positions 
now pay as well as high-school posi- 
tions. With the growing enrollments 
in high school, the development of 
junior colleges, increased college en- 
rollments, and the general demand for 
specialized services in schools, there 
is every indication that the teacher 
shortage in general will be existent for 
several years. Veterans will do well 
to consider teaching as a profession. 
The personnel of the Bureau is at their 
service. 
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Professional Activities of the Faculty 


President R. W. Fairchild spoke at 
the inauguration of Dr. George D. 
Stoddard as president of the University 
of Illinois, May 16. Dr. Fairchild 
represented the Illinois state teachers 
colleges. 


Dr. Thomas D. Fitzgerald, director 
of the University Health Service, at- 
tended the third National Conference 
on College Health, May 6-10, in New 
York, and the Conference on Health 
Education in Teachers Colleges, June 
15-21, at Pere Marquette State Park. 
On June 24, Dr. Fitzgerald addressed 
a workshop at Ottawa on ‘School 
Health Administration.” 


Dr. F. L. D. Holmes, director of the 
division of speech education, reviewed 
Speech Training for Children by Mar- 
jorie Gullan for the March Journal of 
Speech Disorders. Dr. Holmes deliv- 
ered the commencement address at 
Bluffs Community High School on May 
2. 


Dr. C. A. DeYoung, dean of the 
University, served in Germany as ed- 
ucational consultant for the War De- 
partment for a period of two months, 
May and June. 


Mrs. Gertrude M. Hall, director of 
publicity, presided at the teachers col- 
lege breakfast at the national confer- 
ence of the American College Public 
Relations Association in St. Louis, May 
16. On June 23, she was hostess to 
members of the Public Information 


Council of the Illinois state teachers 
colleges meeting on this campus. Mrs. 
Hall is editor of Serving Illinois, a 
joint publication of the Illinois state 
teachers colleges, which is to be dis- 
tributed at the county and state fairs 
this summer. 


Dr. R. G. Browne, head of the de- 
partment of social sciences, spoke at 
the Junior Woman's Club, Petersburg, 
on April 23; the state meeting of the 
American Association of University 
Professors, Peoria, on May 10; and at 
high school commencements in Deer 
Creek, May 27; Raymond, May 29; 
and West Chicago, June 6. On May 
3, he presented two papers before the 
Midwest Political Science Association 
at Notre Dame University, South Bend, 
Indiana: ‘The Progressive Movement 
in Illinois,” and General Social 
Studies Course.” Recently published 
was State Support of Public Education 
in Illinois, the report of the Illinois 
School Finance and Tax Commission, 
of which Dr. Browne was research di- 
rector. 


Dr. John A. Kinneman, professor of 
social sciences, talked to branches of 
the American Association of University 
Professors at Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege and Butler University in Indiana 
in April; at Terre Haute, Indiana, Car- 
bondale, and Macomb in May; and at 
Galesburg in June. 


Dr. C. E. Horton, director of the 
division of health and physical educa- 
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tion, served as a member of the com- 
mittee on in-service preparation of 
teachers of health education at the 
health workshop held at Pere Mar- 
quette State Park, June 15-21. Dr. 
Horton spoke on a physical education 
and recreational program for rural 
communities at the Rural Life Con- 
ference at Lake Bloomington the last 
week of June. 


Dr. Donald T. Ries, assistant pro- 
fessor of biological science, has an ar- 
ticle, “Urocerus gigas Fabr. (Siricidae) 
from Brazil,” in a recent Entomological 
News. “Birds of Starved Rock and Vi- 
cinity’”” by Dr. Ries appeared in the 
Transactions of the Illinois Academy 
of Science for May. 


Dr. Gladys Tipton, associate profes- 
sor of music, talked to music super- 
visors of Baltimore, Maryland, on 
“Music in Elementary Schools,” and 
on “Recorded Music for Children,” 
April 17. Dr. Tipton is co-author 
with Dr. Lilla Belle Pitts of Teachers 
College, Columbia, University, of a 
selection of recordings and detailed 
teaching suggestions for twenty-one 
albums of records for elementary 
schools, entitled R C A Basic Record 
Library for Elementary Schools. 


Dr. W. R. Lueck, associate profes- 
sor of education, spoke on ‘Lights in 
a Troubled World” at the commence- 
ment exercises in Stanford. 


Dr. J. W. Carrington, director of 
student teaching, with ten associates 
from the University laboratory schools, 


has published an article in the May 
Peabody Journal of Education entitled 
“How One Laboratory School Attacks 
Its Problems.” 


Miss Blaine Boicourt, assistant pro- 
fessor of music, gave talks before the 
Minier Women’s Club and the McMur- 
ray College Alumnae Club of Begton, 
both in May. 


Mrs. Wauneta Catey, instructor in 
education, attended the conference of 
the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children in Ottawa, Canada, 
May 13, where she served as a mem- 
ber of a panel on “Working with 
Parents.”’ 


Dr. Esther French, head of the de- 
partment of health and physical edu- 
cation for women, attended the nation- 
al conference of the Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation at Seattle, in April, where she 
presented a paper before the section 
on measurements and evaluation. Dr. 
French is chairman of that section for 
1947-1948. She is also secretary of 
the legislative board of the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics for the 
next two years, and chairman of the 
research committee of the Midwest 
Association for Teachers of Physical 
Education for College Women. 
“Teaching Softball Rules and Othciat- 
ing Techniques” is the title of an ar- 
ticle by Dr. French in the April Sports 
Bulletin.. 
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Harry D. Lovelass, assistant profes- 
sor of psychology, gave the commence- 
ment address at Meissner Township 
High School, Bunker Hill, on May 30. 


Dr. Emma Knudson, director of the 
division of music education, attended 
the North Central Music Educators 
National Conference at Indianapolis, 
April 9-12, where she was chairman 
and moderator of the section on the 
education of the school music teacher, 
and was appointed chairman of the 
student membership and student activ- 
ities committee. On April 16, she 
conducted the Iroquois County Music 
Festival at Watseka. Dr. Knudson has 
been re-elected to the board of direc- 
tors of the Illinois Music Educators 
Association, and attended the first 
meeting of the year, June 7, in Chi- 
cago. 


Dr. H. O. Lathrop, head of the de- 
partment of geography, is the author 
of “An Experiment in Conservation 
Education” in the March Journal of 
Geography. 


Dr. Arthur H. Larsen, assistant dean 
of the University, gave the commence- 
ment address at Downs Community 
High School, May 29, and the address 


at the honor students dinner at Bell- 
flower Community High School, May 
14. 


Miss Ruth Zimmerman, assistant li- 
brarian, addressed a regional library 
convention at Gilman, May 16, on 
“Children’s Reading and the Elemen- 
tary School Library."" On May 21, she 


spoke at Price School on “The Place 
of the Rural School Library.” 

Dr. Lenore Geweke, assistant pro- 
fessor of foreign languages, presented 
a paper on “The Content of the New 
High School Latin Curriculum” at the 
convention of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South in 
Nashville, April 4. She was re-elected 
chairman of the committee on educa- 
tional policies of the Association. On 
June 14, she discussed ‘The New High 
School Curriculum” at the meeting of 
the council of the American Classical 
League in New York. Dr. Geweke is 
the author of an article, “Human In- 
tegration,” in the June issue of Edy- 
cation. 


Dr. Bjarne R. Ullsvik, professor of 
mathematics, attended a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Central 
Association of Science and Mathematics 
in Chicago, and a conference on su- 
pervision at DeKalb, in May. 


Dr. Helen E. Marshall, associate pro- 
fessor of social science, addressed the 
Stephen A. Douglas Association at 
Springfield, April 22, on ‘The Turbu- 
lent Years, 1850-1861.” On May 3 
she spoke at Mt. Carroll at a recruit- 
ment tea for college seniors of DuPage 
and Carroll counties, sponsored by 
Delta Kappa Gamma. 


Dr. Miriam Gray, associate professor 
of health and physical education, served 
as a member of a panel on “Are Wo- 
men Officials Doing the Job?’’ at the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics 
meeting during the midwest district 
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convention of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, April 4, in Milwaukee. 
June 18-25, Dr. Gray attended the 
workshop of the National Association 
for Physical Education of College Wo- 
men at Estes Park, Colorado, where 
she was recorder for one of the work 


groups, and chairman of the committee 
on evaluation of the workshop. 


Floyd T. Goodier, director of inte- 
gration, represented Phi Delta Kappa 
at the installation of Dr. George Stod- 
dard as president of the University of 
Illinois, May 16. On May 26 he spoke 
at the elementary school graduation 
exercises at Cornell. 
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